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and Son (1907), a little masterpiece of crewel embroidery, and
which eagerly sat at his feet in admiration, to listen to entertain-
ing gossip about all the great literary figures of the past fifty
years from the one man living who had known them all in the
flesh. Like George Moore, longevity procured him a reputation
which must have aroused uproarious laughter among con-
temporaries across the Styx.

His biographer, the Hon. Evan Gharteris, justly claims that
" Gosse excelled in literary portraiture." He had been intimately
acquainted with almost every writer from Swinburne and
" Orion" Home to Squire and Siegfried Sassoon, he was a shrewd
observer, and he possessed a woman's knack of reading a man's
secret weaknesses. The best of his articles in the Sunday Times
available in such volumes as Silhouettes and Leaves and Fruit, are
those dealing with writers whom he knew, like Stevenson,
Saintsbury, O'Shaughnessy, Leslie Stephen, Lang, Howells,
Austin Dobson, and many more. His verdict on Lang offers an
illuminating sample:

"Like Gray, it may be said of him that * he never spoke out.'
He shrank from a close examination of life, and from passion
as from a devouring flame. He seemed to take refuge in litera-
ture from any such disillusion, as too close a scrutiny of ex-
perience would have brought with it. Hence, he was tempted
by his amazing facility of expression to gloze over emotions
'and to suppress facts that were inconvenient. The texture of
his poetry was thus made smooth and flexible, but at the cost
of richness . . . Lang should be regarded as a lyrist of artifice,
to whom the visible and toiling world was a mystery over the
surface of which he hung in a trance of curiosity, without
attempting to penetrate it, and for whom everything human
was a subject of lightly flying, flashing verse, half humorous,
half melancholy. If we consider him too gravely, we lose him.
altogether."

In accepting Gosse's judgments must always be remembered
his feline tendency. Mr. Charteris admits "an element of spark-
ling malice apparent at times in his conversation and a proneness
to take offence," which can be read, for instance, in his relations
with Stevenson; one who knew him well, and ever speaks ea-